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RICHARD WAGNER AND CHRISTIANITY. 

By Heinrich Weinel, 
Bonn, Germany. 

The conflict which is going on regarding the true view of 
man and the world will be brought to an issue rather by men 
of the prophetic type than by dogmatists and philosophers. 
And since the former are found among poets as well as in the 
ranks of philosophers and theologians, it is not sufficient for 
theologians, as experts in matters of religion, especially the 
Christian religion, to take cognizance only of scientific books. 
Nor is the unscientific form in which ideas, often of the highest 
value, are expressed, any reason why we should not give them 
our serious attention. 

Therefore in selecting a subject suitable for the American 
Journal of Theology, I have been actuated by no mere per- 
sonal partiality for the present topic, but rather by a sense of 
the significance of Richard Wagner for the religious conflict of 
our time. Especially have I been induced by the consideration 
that Wagner's influence is continually on the increase, and par- 
ticularly because such weighty names as those of Henry Thode 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain represent his ideas among us. 
The work of the latter entitled The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century* is one of the most significant, perhaps the most out- 
standing work of the last years of the nineteenth century; it must 

1 Die Grundlagen des neunzehnttn Jahrhunderts. Munchen: Bruckmann, 1900. 
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gradually but surely gain a great number of adherents and exer- 
cise vast influence on our spiritual life. In that work Wagner's 
ideas are set forth in a powerful way and, although approximat- 
ing more closely to the gospel, it always clearly occupies the 
ground on which Wagner's whole mode of view rests. Wagner's 
influence, indeed, is bound to keep pace with the increasing 
maturity of our European development. Certain it is that the 
general uncopyrighted edition of his works will by and by find 
a public very differently prepared for their purchase and far 
more appreciative than was the case at the first appearance of his 
works in Germany. I am confirmed in this by the incredible 
popularity of Schopenhauer, whose books now appear in cheap 
editions, numbering myriads of copies. 

When we come to propound the question as to how Wagner's 
view of man and the world stands related to Christianity, we are 
only doing what he himself constantly did; for, after the 
example of Schopenhauer, he sought continually to be a 
reformer of Christianity. Therefore it is in this aspect we have 
to judge him. Nor was it any slight estimate he himself set 
upon his poetical and musical compositions which have this 
reforming purpose. "As Christianity," he says, "appeared 
amid the imperial civilization of Rome, so now, amid the chaos 
of modern civilization, music starts forth on a similar mission. 
Each exclaims, ' My kingdom is not of this world.'" 2 

I. 

In the following words of the aged Wagner the aim of his 
reforming activity is concisely set forth: "To deliver man- 
kind from the woes of life, and above all from the pressure of 
modern culture." 

It is a familiar truth that we live in an epoch sated with cul- 
ture to an extent scarcely paralleled in Rome at the zenith of 
her splendor, when the world's goods flowed from all points of 
the compass into the great metropolis. The mass of European 
mankind float with voluptuous enjoyment in the full current of 
this modern civilization, while millions from beneath press 

'Werte.Bd. IX', p. 120. 
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eagerly upward to enjoy a share of the supposed treasures which 
it has accumulated. 

But in the case of the more finely organized and leading indi- 
vidualities, yea, in whole circles, repletion is apt to develop a 
morbid appetite. Certain almost ludicrous parallels between the 
life of the upper stratum of modern society and that of the 
higher classes in the declining Roman empire indicate clearly 
that we, too, are in a fair way to ripen to our decline and fall. 
As in all periods of decadence, nervous diseases increase at an 
alarming rate. Their morbid phenomena are being employed in 
order to satisfy all sorts of strange religious cravings by means 
of occultism and spiritism. Vegetarianism comes forward almost 
with the pretensions of a new gospel, like Gnostic vegetarianism 
under the Roman empire. Secret, or at least separatist, religious 
societies, theosophic associations, the "neue Gemeinschaft" in 
Berlin, Christian Science in America and Europe, seek their God 
and their redemption outside of the official religions and with new 
symbols and sacraments. He who can read such signs of the 
time in the light of analogous epochs of ancient and mediaeval 
civilization knows what period in the life of a people they indi- 
cate. The manifold life of our time, exhausting alike in its 
pleasures and its toil, has superinduced a state of ennui and that 
oversensitiveness to pain and suffering, that longing for death 
and craving of repose, which characterize all epochs of decadence. 
Redemption, of which the eighteenth century sought to know 
nothing, had become the goal of the aspiration of the out-going 
nineteenth. 

Amid all these phenomena of the age, that religion which 
was the outcome of decadence, which best corresponds to it, 
and which gives pretended deliverance from it, has in a charac- 
teristic fashion presented itself in Europe and America. I 
mean Buddhism, the religion of the deliverance of man from the 
sufferings of life by means of mysticism and asceticism. 

It was Schopenhauer, so far as I am aware, who in his sensi- 
tive soul and keen understanding, first united all the impressions 
of the modern world so as to originate this new, and yet so old, 
religion. Various influences conspired to produce this result. 
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It was just the time in Germany when skepticism and the French 
illumination, and finally Kant's Critique, had loosened the old 
faith in God and immortality, when our great poets and philoso- 
phers sought to satisfy the cravings of the soul with the panthe- 
istic doctrine of a Bruno and a Spinoza, and when the Welt- 
schmerz had taken hold of the young poets of the Romantic school 
and the finest spirits of the West. Finally, it was just at that time 
that the literature of ancient India was discovered and translated 
for us. Schopenhauer's chief work, The World as Will and Idea, 
contains the first complete system which combines all these 
impressions, moods, and persuasions of the time in order to 
frame out of these a world-redeeming philosophy or a religion 
without God and without belief in the future life of man — a 
religion which might afford a true deliverance for mankind 
afflicted with the evils of civilization. 

Richard Wagner became acquainted with Schopenhauer's 
work between 1853 and 1857, just while he was occupied 
with the composition of the Nibelungen. From that time forward, 
as he ever freely and thankfully acknowledged, he became and 
continued to be a disciple of that philosopher. In many of his 
writings Wagner has given expression to this new mode of view. 
The most important of them are Uber Stoat und Religion ("On 
State and Religion"), 1864, which was prepared for the young 
King Ludwig of Bavaria; Beethoven, 1870; and Religion und 
Kunst ("Religion and Art"), 1879, with the appended treatises 
Was nittzt diese Erkentnissf Erkenne dich selbst (" What Avails this 
Knowledge? Know Thyself"), and Heldentum und Christentum 
("Heroism and Christianity"). But poetry and music as well 
as prose were brought into requisition by Wagner in furtherance 
of his new teaching, which has received its fullest and finest 
expression in Parsifal. In this drama the new music and the 
new religion co-operate in the representation of a grand mys- 
tery, to restore to humanity what it has lost, viz., spiritual well- 
being, true life and happiness. 

What required to be overcome was " the gloomy feeling of 
misery in the human spirit, and of human cravings profoundly 
unsatisfied by the state " as well as by culture. What gives 
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deliverance from this unhappiness ? It is religion as negation of 
a world which it perceives to be a transient, dreamlike state of 
existence grounded on an illusion : religion both prepares the 
deliverance we long for through renunciation and attains it 
through faith. 3 

What plunges mankind in misery is the Will to Live, egoism, 
which seeks to seize for itself all the good things of civilization 
with that hot eagerness of the Faustian will : 

In depths of sensual pleasure drowned, 

Let us our fiery passions still ! 

Let wondrous charms our senses thrill ! 

Plunge we in time's tempestuous flow, 

Stem we the rolling surge of chance ! 

But no one who gives way to this Will to Live shall be spared 

the experience of Faust : 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel 
And in enjoyment languish for desire. 

Instead of happiness he heaps up with restless labor, unhappi- 
ness, disillusion upon disillusion, suffering upon suffering. Yea 
more : on his fellow-men also that grasping spirit, possessed by 
the Will to Live, heaps up suffering upon suffering. For he 
takes at the expense of others the good things which he seizes 
for himself. Hatred, rage, and revenge, conflict and bloody 
strife, all spring out of this unhappy will. Even the brute crea- 
tion has been dragged by man into the endless stream of suffer- 
ing. Like the worst of all beasts of prey, man has forsaken the 
vegetable food assigned to him by nature and begun to murder 
the lower "animals to nourish himself on their dead bodies. 

Man can be delivered from this wretched state only by recog- 
nizing, as the Brahmanic religion already does, that deep "This 
is Thyself ! " that is, by recognizing that all living being is one, 
that in all living the eternal Will to Live impels its subject 
toward life, strives after enjoyments, and thereby suffers. Who- 
ever recognizes this will cease to lacerate his fellow-creatures, for 
in all that suffer he will recognize himself suffering with them 
and will find his own lot repeated. Thus he will cease to cause 
suffering. If others give him pain, he will understand that they, 

3"Staat und Religion," Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 20. 
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like himself, must do so because they too have that Will to Live, 
and he will forgive them, since infliction of pain on their part 
arises from their natural craving and creates for themselves 
trouble and sorrow. Nothing but the deepest compassion will 
possess his heart ; he will understand and forgive, where, with- 
out a personal knowledge of deliverance, he would have hated 
and robbed his fellow-mortals. 

Whoever has become " wise through sympathy " and sympa- 
thetic through knowledge is on the very pathway of his own 
spiritual deliverance, for all suffering will cease for him if he 
denies the Will to Live, when he brings passion and heart-longing 
to silence. For then a still, serene peace is lodged in the soul, 
and it craves no more for itself : it experiences no disillusion ; and 
the evil which others inflict will be overcome through sympathy, 
through the recognition that they thus treat us because they are 
still under the power of illusion and have not reached up to the 
blessed, peace-inspiring recognition of " This thou art." 

From this point of view the true freedman, the blessed soul, 
is the saint, the monk, who has stopped up all the sources of 
suffering for his own life, viz., the family, possession of goods, 
and his own will. He who renounces these is delivered from 
trouble : he has nothing, he loves nothing, he wills nothing. He 
only recognizes, understands, and sympathizes, and is blessed in 
the peace of renunciation. It is characteristic that Wagner did 
not follow Schopenhauer quite to this extreme position. He 
possessed too strong and brave a German personality for that. 
Wagner rather sets the ideal of spiritual knighthood before the 
soul — an ideal which involves, not only complete renunciation, 
but conflict, and which guides, not merely along the way of 
knowledge and speculation, but of manful activity in order to 
lead men to bliss. Parsifal is his typical spiritual deliverer. 
Wagner conceives the Christian hero as one who, horror-smitten, 
bestirs himself to fight 

against the corruption of his race, of his own habits and honor, and, by 
means of a marvelous reversal of his misdirected will, seeks to restore him- 
self, as a spiritual hero, to a position among the saints. 4 

* " Heldentum und Christentum," Werke, Bd. X, p. 279. 
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In one other point Wagner appears not to have drawn the final 
conclusion, from which neither Buddha nor Schopenhauer was 
deterred. It is expressly required, by the mode of view we have 
depicted, that the saint should renounce marriage, which — as 
being the source of individuation, and as in it the Will to Live, 
in the form of life-creating will, is at the strongest — should be 
regarded as the source of all suffering even for the future 
generation. Therefore Wagner appears to have presented this 
idea also in Parsifal ; s but an expression in Heldentum und 
Christentum b points rather to another mode of view which 
Wagner entertained in his younger years. He appears even 
in later life to have held fast by the principle that only the 
marriage concluded without love can be regarded as sin, not 
marriage in every aspect. On this subject he is therefore 
inconsistent. 

On the whole we can say that Wagner never adopted his new 
view of man and the world in a quite thoroughgoing way. 

I need not say much about Wagner's own life, in which he 
did not exemplify his own ideal of sainthood. He was twice 
married, and in other ways — as an artist — he gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of the good things of civilization. This, how- 
ever, does not affect our judgment of his doctrine. The ethical 
teacher and the prophet need not always be identical, as Schopen- 
hauer claimed in his own case, although for the success of a 
system of ethical teaching it is of decided importance that it find 
a prophet who devotes his life to it, rather than a mere ethical 
teacher who only speculates about it and recommends it to 
others. Wagner, however, can claim to have been more than a 
mere ethical teacher. He can appeal to the fact that he aimed 
at making his art the instrument of bringing spiritual deliverance 
for others, and that his art had compelled him to use the means 
and advantages of culture. Wagner strove and suffered for 
his art and was faithfully devoted to its service. In face of a 
hostile world, he won his way upward through much privation. 

5 The fact that the Knight of the Grail in Lohengrin was married proves nothing, 
since Lohengrin falls within the first period of Wagner's ideal development. 

6 " Heldentum und Christentum," Werke, Bd. X, p. 279. 
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But what he did for music was also accomplished for religion 
and man's spiritual deliverance. " Genuine music," he says, 
" has the power of deliverance from the fault of mere appear- 
ance ;" 7 that is, it reveals the essential nature of things. 8 In 
music, and in the mind of the composer, the true nature of the 
world is disclosed. Music brings home to man's spirit that 
insight which is the means of its deliverance. Great as may be 
the difference between a Buddhist monk who begs his daily bread 
and patches his garments out of picked-up rags, and Wagner, 
as he lived in his Villa Wahnfried, he too exercised renunciation 
by the full surrender of his life to the service of his art. There 
were also times in his life when he could hardly call anything 
his own any more than the Buddhist beggar, just because he was 
unwilling to compose fashionable music. 

I shall not in this accuse Wagner of inconsistency. Thus far, 
indeed, he is inconsequent, viz., that he does not hold steadfastly 
to the idea of spiritual deliverance for individuals, but, urged on 
by the active force of his personality, he proceeds toward effect- 
ing a regeneration of humanity. The express object of that 
spirit-saving insight which he sought to promote was to produce 
the saint, that is, one who is delivered from all things, and so 
delivered that only one task can peculiarly remain for him : he 
has now to proclaim that deliverance to all, and so seek in course 
of time to bring about a universal annihilation of the Will to 
Live, in order that the wheel of becoming may at length alto- 
gether stand still and all shall return to the eternal rest of 
nothingness. Wagner, on the contrary, aims at once more mak- 
ing an attempt on behalf of humanity. It is only historical 
humanity that he regards as smitten with depravity. So he 
sought to create among his adherents, or by their means, great 
organizations and to league together existing associations hav- 
ing special aims, such as societies for the protection of animals, 
vegetarian and temperance leagues, along with those working 
for the good of society in general. A wider organization was to 
spring up which was to devote itself to the accomplishment of 
the work of regeneration. Wagner even occupied himself about 

'"Beethoven," Werke, Bd. IX, p. 81. 8 Ibid., p. 1 00. 
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a vast scheme of the re-migration of mankind out of the cold 
and temperate zones into the warm zones which need so much 
less culture, and in which, above all, the consumption of animal 
food is superfluous. 

In all this Wagner goes beyond the outlines of his Schopen- 
hauerian pessimistic view of man and the world. Here we find, 
once more, motives which had influenced Wagner in his early 
years. Yet these are not so strong that on their account we can 
regard him as one who had entirely broken loose from the pes- 
simistic Buddhist view. We must rather regard his fundamental 
mode of view as being thoroughly in accord with the general 
ideas we have already sketched. 

II. 

As yet I have only mentioned Brahmanism and Buddhism as 
the religions with which Schopenhauer and Wagner had connec- 
tion. But the philosopher and the musician themselves recog- 
nized that connection. Both expressly and frequently appealed 
to the Indian religions as those in which their view of the world 
was most clearly expressed. 

Alongside of this, however, both alike claim that their view 
coincides with genuine and real Christianity. 

In order to test this claim we must seek a generally recognized 
standard of judging. Christianity is a vastly complicated 
phenomenon of history. It embraces not only three powerful 
church organizations, but also a history lasting nearly two 
thousand years, whose arena was on the ground, first of Semitic, 
then of Greek, next of Roman, and finally of Latin, Germanic, 
and Slavonic civilization. If, however, we confine ourselves to the 
ground of the Reformation, here also we find not merely differ- 
ent church organizations, but also so great a variety of forms of 
Christian doctrine that it is very difficult to find among them 
one standard of universal validity. 

One standard there is, however, which all churches in prin- 
ciple recognize, which Schopenhauer and Wagner continually 
recognized, which the Reformers, especially Luther, strongly 
emphasized, and which is, indeed, the most comprehensive and 
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intelligible one, viz., the gospel of Jesus. Whatever claims to 
be Christian must find its basis in Jesus and in him only. 

Schopenhauer and Wagner appealed to three facts con- 
nected with the life and teaching of Jesus : first of all, that he 
went about the country without home, without family, without 
possessions, as an itinerant ascetic and preacher, extraordinarily 
like the Buddhist preaching fraternity as to outward circum- 
stances ; then they pointed to his voluntary death, which is 
always regarded by the church as having atoning efficacy ; and 
finally to the fundamental principle of the ethics of Jesus, viz., 
neighborly love, which they held to be nothing more than sym- 
pathy in the sense of Schopenhauer and the Buddhists. 

Along with this Schopenhauer and Wagner cited the example 
of a series of prominent Christian personalities in whom the 
ideal of the Buddhistic renunciation of the world had been 
actually embodied, and that not merely in the case of the monks 
and the saints of the ancient and mediaeval church, but in that 
of the Mystics and Quietists of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion. Concerning these we shall not here enter upon any dis- 
cussion ; for in their case also the question would arise as to how 
far their mode of view and manner of life corresponded to that of 
the gospel of Jesus, and how far certain legitimate religious crav- 
ings and requirements were allowed scope by them. But Wagner 
regarded the church itself, in many of its phenomenal forms, as 
degenerate, especially in its concrete dogma and in its cumbrous 
political organization — these being evidence of a reincroach- 
ment of the spirit of Judaism upon the gospel. On the latter 
alone would Wagner base his doctrine. He would have Chris- 
tendom reformed by bringing it back to Jesus. " In the image of 
the crucified Jesus and in his influence on the human soul lies 
the whole secret whereby the church won to itself the Greek 
and Roman world. On the other hand, what smote the church 
with spiritual blight and at length led necessarily to the ever 
more strongly expressed ' atheism ' of our time was the concep- 
tion, inspired by the encroaching spirit of lordly arrogance, 
which reduced the divine Victim on the cross to the old Jewish 
conception of the 'creator of heaven and earth,' with whom as 
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an angry punitive God man seemed to have more to do than 
with the self-sacrificing, all-loving Savior of the needy." 9 It is 
also the old Jewish Yahweh in whose name Christians still fight 
battles, bless banners and satisfy the lust of power; not in that 
of the God of Christendom who died on the cross. In this we 
cannot say that Wagner is quite wrong. Christianity, as it now 
actually exists, contains in reality, among other elements of be- 
lief, a surprising admixture of Jewish and polytheistic ingredients, 
which have too little in common with the Father, as Jesus 
knew and worshiped him, for one to hold him in reverence. 
Wagner's expressions, however, are exaggerated. In his works 
he wages a conflict with Judaism which, beginning about music, 
passes into politics and finally to the religious conception of the 
world. Wagner aims at separating Jesus entirely from his con- 
nection with the Jewish people. Once he sought to do so by 
means of the rational consideration that there was actually very 
little Jewish blood in Galilee in Jesus' time. He passed on from 
this, however, to a profound speculation in regard to the birth 
and blood of the Redeemer. We find here a thought similar to 
one expressed by Schleiermacher, viz., that the origin of so emi- 
nently gifted a man as the founder of a religion of the significance 
of Jesus was less the work of two human individuals than of the 
whole human species. This consideration was extended by 
Wagner on the ground of his idea of purity of race and blood, 
and with the help of Schopenhauer and Gobineau's thought, till 
it assumed the following form : "The blood in the veins of the 
Redeemer must have flowed as a divine sublimate of the human 
species from the utmost effort of the redemption-seeking will for 
the deliverance of the species which was ready to succumb to its 
noblest races." Thus the partaking of the blood of Jesus, as 
done symbolically in the "one true sacrament" of the Christian 
religion, is a divine purification which hinders the corruption of 
the race through the mixture of blood. 10 In this sacrament 
Wagner found yet another symbol. For in his view Jesus devoted 
his own flesh and blood as the final and highest sin-offering for 

»" Religion und Kunst," Werke, Bd. X, p. 215. 

10 " Heldentum und Christentum," Werke, Bd. X, p. 239. 
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all the blood and flesh which has been sinfully shed and slaugh- 
tered by man ; and for animal good he substituted bread and 
wine as the daily nourishment of his disciples: "Ye must par- 
take only of these in remembrance of me." This sacrament 
Wagner regards as the one great healing institution of the 
Christian religion ; in its use the whole teaching of the Redeemer 
is brought into exercise." Grotesque as it may appear to us to 
hear the Holy Supper described as a showing forth of the spirit- 
ual deliverance through vegetarianism, and to find this regarded 
as Christianity in nuce; and historically false as such an idea is, 
for Jesus was certainly no vegetarian, and he had probably just 
partaken of the paschal lamb before pronouncing the words of 
the sacred rite, which in themselves have no vegetarian sound, 
yet we can understand how all this originated in Wagner's gen- 
eral view, which tends to ascribe the rapacious elements of 
human nature to the use of animal food, and to this again the 
whole perverse development of culture. 

This example very clearly shows in what sense Wagner appro- 
priates Christian ideas, usages, and dogmas. For him the Chris- 
tian doctrine and the church, and faith and hope in God exist 
no more. All these he regards as illusion {Wahn), a fanciful 
way of representing the real saving insight into the unity or 
totality of all that live — an illusion which the laity, who cannot 
penetrate to the deepest view of the nature of the world, must 
continue to hold. Says Wagner : 

Just on that account faith is imperatively required on the part of the peo- 
ple, while the " religious man," who has become a partaker of redemption by 
means of his own insight into the true view of the world, feels and knows that 
the laity, to whom that view remains strange, have only access through faith 
to an acquaintance with divine truths. And if this faith is to be really fruitful, 
it must be sincere, unconditional, and undoubting, inasmuch as the dogma 
contains what is incomprehensible and apparently contradictory to common 
knowledge, because of the incomparable difficulty of giving it form and 
expression. 12 

In Schopenhauer's and Wagner's own estimation they were 

the first to unveil this profound, inwardly intelligible content of 

Christianity. 

" " Religion und Kunst," Werke, Bd. X, p. 230. 
""Staat und Religion," Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 23. 
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It was to be the life-task of Wagner, the aged composer, to 
bring "deliverance to the deliverer," to purify the Christian 
religion from the dross of its long-continued decline to Judaism, 
to reveal its essential principles, and to make the blood of the 
Redeemer once more effective for our race ; in a word, to do 
Parsifal's work. 

In Parsifal Wagner has employed all the resources of his 
powerful art, as only a great poet, painter, and musician could, 
in order by their means to constitute the new religion as a wor- 
ship, a sacrament, and a mythology, in a form than which 
scarcely anything could be more enrapturing and elevated. 
Here Wagner has held up the mirror to the feeling and thinking 
humanity of our generation ; he has with tremendous force 
depicted the fall of the soul in the alluring garden of voluptuous 
culture, the restless fever of this life, and the blissful, superterres- 
trial rest ; all this he has portrayed or rather engraved on the 
soul. When one remembers that, in the hearts of most of the 
hearers of Parsifal, the deepest impressions of their childhood's 
faith and the memories of the most decisive day of their early 
religious life — though these may have been deadened by years of 
indifference, amid the stress of daily toil or mundane pleasure — 
have been revived by the representation of the sacrament of the 
Supper, of baptism, and of Good Friday, he can understand why 
the performance of Parsifal is the most powerful sermon that can 
be preached to our generation. 

It is, indeed, a powerful Christian sermon ; for in many fea- 
tures Wagner's religion and Christianity really coincide. 

But when we inquire after the deepest and ultimate elements 
of Wagner's teaching in Parsifal, we find that it embodies all the 
ideas of Schopenhauer and the Indian religion — of course with the 
exception of the divergences to which we have already referred 
— and we perceive that it makes Christianity only supply the 
grand, allegorical vesture of the ideas with which we are already 
acquainted through Wagner's prose writings. 

The whole fundamental conception of Parsifal shows this 
plainly; it is not through the death of the fallen Amfortas, and 
not through the punishment of the sinner, nor even through 
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that forgiveness which restores to him the gracious love of God, 
that the Grail was redeemed, but through sympathy and that 
soul-delivering insight which Parsifal gained when he realized 
self-abnegation. 

Blest be that suffering which endowed 

The timid foolish wight, 
With highest power of sympathy 

And purest wisdom's might. 

Quite unconsciously, and in chaste folly, he brought by his 
flight the deepest suffering on his mother; half unconsciously, in 
innate lust of blood, he killed the first animal, the swan ; and at 
first he regarded, without understanding, the sufferings of his 
fellow-men as represented by Amfortas. It was the temptation 
into which he was plunged by Kundry, the woman, and the world 
of sense, that gave him experimental insight into that which is 
the source of the world's suffering, viz., lust ; and when the daz- 
zling light flashed upon his own guilt and that of Amfortas, then at 
length, capable of insight into the reality of things (welthettsichtig) , 
he attains knowledge of the great truth, "This thou art," and 
sympathy lodges in his heart. He conquers and wins the lance 
which brings deliverance. Of all the stories of temptation in 
literature, including that of Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
and Buddha's conflict with Mara, this appears to me to be the 
profoundest and most powerful, because it connects temptation 
with the most beautiful feeling of human nature, love toward the 
mother. It is characteristic of Wagner that he goes beyond 
Buddha and Schopenhauer in making his hero, long after 
this wonderful experience, wander still on the path of "error 
and of suffering," while he proves himself in conflict. Not 
knowledge alone, but also conflict and action, were necessary, 
according to the aged Wagner. No doubt in the end the hero 
wanders out of the world back to the Holy Land, lays aside 
his weapon, transforming himself into a monk or a saint ; and now 
for the first time he brings deliverance to all — Kundry, the knights 
of the Grail, Amfortas, and finally the Grail itself; he brings 
deliverance to the deliverers. The unveiling of the Grail and of 
its mystery now finally sets the seal of perfection on the deliverer. 
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Down to all its details, so far as the use of the old legendary 
material does not occasion some incongruity between form and 
idea, we can, in Parsifal, trace the thought of Buddha and 
Schopenhauer. Even the peculiar limitation of the temptation 
to the allurement of woman and sensualism is characteristic of 
its ascetic religious form. In the case of the temptation of 
Jesus the tempting thoughts are represented as of quite a differ- 
ent character, viz., the unwarranted and sinful gratification of the 
passion of dominion and the exercise of that miraculous power 
of which, as the Son of God, he was the conscious possessor. 

In addition to this we find in Parsifal many other points of 
difference. The killing of an animal is a dreadful and criminal 
act. Against Parsifal, when he had killed the swan, was launched 

this stern denunciation : 

Horrible deed ! 
Canst thou do murder ? In this holy wood, 
Whose peaceful solitudes surround thy steps, 
Its denizens ne'er showed thee threatening teeth, 
But greet thee aye with friendly innocence. 
What songs the birdlings sang thee from the boughs ! 
What harm was done thee by the friendly swan ? 
******* 

Here, horror ! here thou smotest him ; his blood 
Cries out against thee ; limply hang his wings ; 
His snowy plumage wears a crimson stain ; 
The eyes grow dim ; mark their accusing look, 
And recognize that thou'st committed crime ! 

Another noteworthy point in Parsifal is in regard to Good 

Friday, which brings redemption, not merely to the sinner, or to 

the suffering human creature, but to the whole creation : 

Now all creation joys 

In the Redeemer's gracious trace, 

And lifts its grateful prayer. 
Himself it cannot on the cross perceive, 
It dumbly looks to man who is redeemed, 
Who feels released from guilty fear and grief ; 
Made pure and whole through sacrifice divine. 
Today the meads wear tender grass and flowers : 
No human foot is there to trample them. 

Now every creature joins in praise, 

(All that blooms and quickly dies), 

Since Nature on this day of days 

Cleansed and freed from guilt doth rise. 
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This profound and impressive elegy is the utterance of a 
noble, sympathetic, and pious spirit which is oppressed under 
the burden of culture and finds the same trouble wherever he 
looks. Among the early Christians, Paul had similarly felt — Paul 
the dweller in large cities, who had spent his youth in Tarsus 
and Jerusalem, and his adult years in the towns of Syria and 
Asia Minor, as well as in Jerusalem. He had seen humanity 
tormented in the service of culture and the lower animals martyr- 
ized ; he had sympathized with the universal suffering, and had 
uttered the profound saying in regard to the heart-longing of 
the whole creation which groans for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. He cherished the hope that it would be delivered 
from bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Rom. 8:21). 

It was quite otherwise with Jesus. Not that sympathy with 
nature was foreign to him. He was not possessed by a spirit 
of anxiety, like so many moderns. And perhaps none of his 
contemporaries had lived in and with nature as he did. But he 
does not regard nature with the eye of a pessimist, but in all its 
radiant living fulness. The lilies of the field in their beauty tell him 
not merely that they are " as the grass," a spoil for the harvest, but 
they above all reveal to him the riches and care of the Father in 
heaven ; and the fowls of the air, which carry on no culture-work 
and yet live, tell him of the fatherly love of God to all his crea- 
tures. The sparrow which falls dead from the roof did not 
preach to him any pessimism and universal suffering, but of God 
in whose hand is life and death. Jesus beholds around him the 
ever-young, mighty, death-devouring life which speaks to him 
in clear tones. The sprouting blades waving in the vernal breeze 
gave him assurance of a steadfast gradual growth ; and the 
mustard-seed, the smallest of all seeds, which grows to such a 
height in one brief summer, revealed to him that God can cause 
great things to spring out of small beginnings. 

This is no mere side issue into which I have wandered. We 
are here brought directly to the main difference between Jesus 
and that culture-wearied resignation-religion which Buddha, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner represented. 
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Certainly Jesus has many ideas in common with the latter 
religion. He also views the present time pessimistically. In 
the language and mode of representation of his age he has 
expressed this by saying that " the devil rules over the kingdoms 
of the world " (Matt. 4 : 8 f.) , and that he was come to destroy 
the works of Satan (Luke 10: 18). Jesus was also far from the 
superficial optimism and world-enjoyment of the mass of man- 
kind. He is certainly a saint in Wagner's sense. He had 
renounced everything, possessions and occupation, home and 
family, in order to do God's work. He had parted with every- 
thing for the pearl of great price. The Son of man had less of 
his own than the foxes and birds. His end was the cross, to 
which, albeit after a hard conflict, he went forward with calm 
resolve. 

Nevertheless this renunciation of the world was not that of 
Buddhism, and the love which Jesus set forth was not the 
sympathy of Schopenhauer. 

With the latter the deliverance lay in the very renunciation 
of the world. Man can furnish no handle to suffering or unhap- 
piness when he renounces all striving after the gratification of 
desire. The man who is resigned as to weal or woe can experi- 
ence no disillusion. In this mode of view blessedness implies 
the calm tranquillity of him who has recognized that all willing 
leads only to suffering, and who has therefore renounced willing. 
World-renunciation is freedom from the world and, since the 
world is suffering, it implies spiritual deliverance. The world 
can be overcome only in the sense of being left behind. 

With Jesus renunciation of the world is not happiness, but 
suffering. Jesus had painfully felt what it means to be separated 
from home and mother and brethren. He had painfully bor- 
rowed what foxes and birds possess — a home. He knew what 
he had undertaken, and he warned others against seeking with 
light-hearted rashness to become his disciples. But he had 
accepted the sorrow of renunciation as a duty which his lofty 
mission imposed upon him. He had accepted it bravely and 
cheerfully as being the will of his Father who knows what 
is for the good of his children, and can cause suffering to bloom 
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at length into welfare and happiness, blessedness and the king- 
dom of heaven. With Jesus all is activity, onward pressing, 
happy faith, gallant hope; therefore for him suffering has sig- 
nificance only as it subserves his cause ; by itself it is of no 
value. 

The love which Jesus manifested and preached is not mere 
sympathy, but a strong, much-daring, valiant affection. It is 
not the compassion which merely pities, bewails, and supports 
the neighbor, and so makes weak ; it is a love which calls 
its object to high and arduous achievement, that seeks to raise 
him above himself and draw him to the highest. Jesus not only 
willed to die for others, but willed that others should die with 
him (Mark 8 : 35 ff.). 

With Jesus also the life which consists in culture is not "the 
life ;" but he will not go back to an imaginary Utopia, a happy 
naive state without culture ; he rather looks forward to a new 
order of things, the kingdom of God wherein the divine will 
prevails. What in the case of Buddha's disciples is the weary 
longing of souls tormented by culture, and aesthetic deliverance 
through mystery or the transports of ecstasy, is in the case of 
the disciples of Jesus confident trust, firm hope, and healthy 
activity. 

III. 

Not that this element of hopeful activity is quite lacking in 
Wagner. It is quite clearly brought into prominence at an 
earlier stage, and also at the close of Parsifal the same note is 
audible : 

Partake ye of bread, transform its strength 

To bodily power and vigor ; 
Faithful to death, steadfast in toil, 
Follow the Savior's mission. 

Partake ye of wine, transform it anew 

To blood full of living ardor ; 
Joyously banded, true to the brotherhood, 

Combat with courage undaunted. 

But this note does not quite harmonize with Wagner's general 
point of view. It can be understood only as a reaction of 
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Wagner's own strong personality against Schopenhauer's teach- 
ing which had come to him under the influence of Franz Liszt 
and certain sad experiences at a time of growing depression. 
It was quite otherwise in Wagner's earlier years. Then also he 
had connected his ideal with the figure of Jesus, and therefore it 
is well to cast a glance at his dramatic sketch Jesus von Nazareth, 
of the year 1847. 13 

One cannot better exhibit the revolution in Wagner's view of 
the world than in the two conclusions of the Gotterddmmerung 
("Twilight of the Gods"). Thus speaks Brunhilde in the later : 



Never more I hasten 
To Walhalla's banquet. 
Know ye my direction ? 
From the realm of Wishing, 
And shadowy Illusion, 
I have fled forever ; 
And the gate where passes 
The current of Becoming — 
Of eternal Werden — 
I must close behind me ; 
Draweth me the Wise One 
To the kingdom radiant 
Of most holy Choice-Land. 

In an earlier version the words ran thus 

All the race divine 

As a breath has vanished, 

And the world forlorn 

Is left without a ruler. 

My most sacred lore 

To the world I leave it — ■ 

'Tis not goods nor is it gold, 

Brilliant pomp I give not ; 

'Tis not house or princely court, 



Void of vain desiring 
Void of all illusion — 
Goal of our world-wand'ring, 
By New-Birth enfranchised, 
All of this eternal 
Happy consummation 
Wist ye how I won it ? 
Sorrowing Love and 
Suffering profoundest 
Clarified my vision ; 
Gave me true insight 
Of the world's condition. 14 



Compacts dark, deceptive leagues, 

Hollow customs use not, 

Rigid laws, nor any wrongs 

That oppress the peoples. 

But happy still whate'er your lot, 

Be it joy or sorrow, 

Let love prevail: throughout the 

earth 
The only law and ruler. 



Lordly show I leave not ; 
The influence of Schopenhauer is manifest in the first quota- 
tion, the very title of his chief work being here recalled : "The 
■'Published by his son Siegfried Wagner in 1887. Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hartel. 
14 This passage may be more clearly rendered in prose, as follows : " The initiated 
one (Brunhilde), by New-Birth enfranchised, is bent on a pilgrimage to the kingdom 
radiant of most holy Choice-Land, where vain desires and illusions are no more. . . . 
Profoundest suffering of sorrowing life opened my eyes : I saw the end of the world." 
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World as Will {Wunschheim) and Idea {Wahnheim) ." In the 
latter citation we have the spirit of a young turbulent revolu- 
tionist of 1848, who is in rebellion against state and society, 
hollow compact, rigid law, and hypocritical customs. This one 
does not seek to attain his end by fellowship of suffering and 
renunciation, not by negation, but by highest affirmation by the 
Will to Love. "So let us comport ourselves that man may be 
just without the work of the law and only through love." 15 

We cannot here take in hand to trace out all the stages of 
transition from Wagner's first formative period to the second, 
nor is this the place to treat of all his writings of the first period ; 
but the general mode of view which is plainly mirrored in the 
Jesus von Nazareth is well worth consideration, even although it 
was abandoned by Wagner himself. It is the predominant view 
in the Nibelungen-Ring which, in its original form, was wholly 
founded on it. Especially is it powerfully expressed in the 
great dialogue between Wotan and Fricka. 

Wagner was a revolutionary, not only in the domain of 
music ; he was even one of communistic tendency. To over- 
throw the state and the law, and to build on their ruins a 
new world by the help of a love, passionate, ardent, and impetu- 
ous — that was his aim. Before this love all law was to vanish; 
for law, or compulsion, renders man unhappy. The first law is 
that of marriage. But "marriage does not sanctify love ; it is 
love that sanctifies marriage." l6 Free love must stand instead 
of the law of marriage. Such a relation will be moral and last- 
ing ; for love is in its nature eternal, and a couple who form such 
a relationship without any compulsion can do so only in love. 
In Wagner's future community, however, one of the chief among 
the false motives for marriage, viz., money, would be wanting. 
For property would no longer exist. Property is maintained 
through law. But Wagner represents Jesus as saying: 

Strive not after the world's treasures and lay not up the mammon where 

thieves dig through But where in opposition to the love of humanity 

riches are laid up, there also the thieves assemble, against whom the law is 
promulgated : thus the law makes the sinners and mammon the thieves. 17 

x *Loc. cit., p. 92. %i Ibid., p. 44. vlbid., pp. 34 £. 
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He who laid up the treasures that thieves can steal was the first who 
broke the law, since he took from his neighbor what was needful for him. 
Who is the thief ? He who took from his neighbor that of which he had 
need, or he who took from the rich man that which he did not need ?' 8 

Property is theft. Therefore there is no peace between God 
and the state, since God and mammon are irreconcilable foes 
and the state was formed for the protection of property and 
gold. But if property were abolished, all misery, even sickness 
itself, would vanish from the world. What Wagner at a later 
period believed might be attained through vegetarianism, Jesus 
sought to bring about through love which works in the service 
of others. 

My doctrine of healing is simple. Live according to my law, and you 
will no longer need a physician. Therefore I say to you, if your bodies are 
deranged, take heed that your children may be in health and not inherit your 
disease. Live always in community of goods ; say not "That is mine," but 
" This is ours." Then none of you will suffer want and ye will be in health. 
But the evils which yet befall you through nature are easily remedied ; every 
beast of the forest knows what herb he needs — how should you not know it 
as soon as you see clearly and have open eyes ? But so long as you walk 
on the way of misery and gluttony, of usury and famine, your eye is veiled 
and you see not what is most simple. 

Who can miss the penetrating power of these words, which 
are a great social sermon, and who can fail to perceive that 
Wagner here grasps more profoundly the source of human mis- 
ery than in his later years ? In spite of all that is fantastic and 
excessive in these words, they hit the mark ; it is not vegetarian- 
ism, nor law, but only a strong brave love which is ready to sac- 
rifice itself, that can heal the physical wounds which culture 
inflicts on mankind. 

The view of man and the world on which these injunctions 
are based is essentially that of the later pantheism, or rather 
panpsychism ; only it is here characteristically limited to man- 
kind, and its mode of thought is rather that of the young 
Hegelians than of Schopenhauer. Thus Wagner represents 
Jesus as saying : " Even as the body has many and manifold 
members, each of which has its work, its use, and its peculiar 

■ 8 Tbid., p. 35. 
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function, all of which, however, constitute the one body, so all 
men are members of the one God." 1 ' God is for him the unity 
of mankind in love. "All are partakers of God in immortality 
who know him ; but to know him means to serve him ; that is 
to love our neighbor as ourselves." 20 Man must love others as 
Jesus did, viz., even to death. For with death is annihilated the 
body, which is the seat and abode of egoism ; through death 
man returns to the universal. He who has loved others and 
spent his life for them in faithful service, and so has absolutely 
surrendered it, attains immortality in the grateful love of those 
whom he has loved. The egotist, on the contrary, who loves 
only himself, never has the happy experience of receiving grate- 
ful love in return for his own ; he is excluded from immortality, 
though no doubt he too must yield up his life in devoted serv- 
ice, that is, to himself and his own welfare. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all his care, he cannot at all, amid his continual desire, make 
himself happy. To such men apply the words of the epistle of 
James : " Ye lust and have not ; ye hate and envy and obtain 
nothing thereby ; ye fight and war and have nothing." Only 
through loving service to the common weal is the life even of 
the individual maintained and happiness attained — a profound 
and true thought which even apart from the pantheistic sub- 
struction retains its truth ; in our time Tolstoi has reread it out 
of the gospels and made it the foundation of his teaching. 

IV. 

I am thoroughly convinced that, in spite of all contradictory 
features, the Wagner who manifests himself in the Jesus von 
Nazareth stands nearer the historical Jesus than does Wagner, the 
disciple of Schopenhauer. 

No doubt we must here except what may be termed the 
legal dogmatism with which Wagner contends against law in 
every form a.ndfor communism. His Jesus is an ethical-political 
reformer — a role which the historical Jesus never adopted nor 
sought to adopt. But the strong and steadfast, happy and 
courageous love of Wagner's conception, is really that love of 

T *Loc. cit, p. 39. *> Ibid., p. 39. 
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one's neighbor which Jesus taught. And who shall dare to deny 
that from this source, even centuries hence, organizations may 
be formed and precepts may be drawn on behalf of our race, 
though it no longer believes in the impending advent of a great 
world-catastrophe ? 

But the gospel of Jesus exhibits no feature of legal narrow- 
ness. The ground of Wagner's divergence from its spirit lies in 
the fact that he manifests no trace of the religion of Jesus. On 
this account Wagner did not conceive the commands of Jesus as 
the natural expression of the living power residing in his person, 
but as laws which must be carried out in detail even through 
compulsion. It was not for nothing that Wagner, the young 
revolutionist, fought at the barricades. 

It is on the ground of this want of the religion of Jesus, of his 
faith in the Father, the mighty God of love, that I find the 
explanation also of why at a later period Wagner was caught by 
the spell of Schopenhauer's pessimism. One cannot in this case 
aptly cite Goethe's saying that old age makes man a mystic. 
For Wagner, when he went over to pessimism, was still in the 
forties. It was not the result of age, but of continual conflict 
and the many disillusions he had experienced, that he changed 
from a revolutionary into a preacher of fellow-suffering; and the 
high hope that the faithful followers of Jesus would in the near 
future set up a kingdom of love 31 changed with him into the resig- 
nation which, in the charms of art and the depths of esoteric 
knowledge, enjoys deliverance from the sorrows of the world. 

This hope of Wagner's always lacked the right foundation, 
viz., faith in the Father in heaven as Jesus taught it and found 
in it the strength of his own life — the faith that a stronger per- 
sonal will, which is at the same time the will of a Father, guides 
the history of all living, so that it is not we ourselves who 
"make" our own lives and the lives of mankind. This is faith, 
in Jesus' meaning of that word, not in the sense of that blind 
acceptance of dogma without understanding it which Wagner 
sets forth as the faith to be enjoined upon the laity. 

21 This is expressed in glowing terms with plain reference to contemporary events, 
on p. 50, of his Jesus von Nazareth. 
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That faith of Jesus alone can give support for a life such as 
his disciples are ever called to lead, in combat with the stupidity 
and inertia within and around them, in their struggle after lofti- 
ness and purity of soul, and in their service of love, that coura- 
geous, strong, self-sacrificing, exacting love which seeks to draw 
others into the kingdom of God. This faith is also the one suffi- 
cient support for the hope that God will cause his kingdom to 
come, which will appease all the sorrows of culture and of the 
creation in the victorious joy of oneness with God as his chil- 
dren. Whoever trusts only in man speedily learns to be doubt- 
ful of man. Sympathy and resignation and aesthetic self-elevation 
above this discovery of human weakness is all that remains to 
him. Such "deliverance," however, like all aesthetic enjoyment, 
is something very transient. Also the earnestness of life is fully 
manifest only to him who is capable of discerning God and eter- 
nity behind the veil of this life. The more certainly he bases 
his hope upon the assurance that God will bring in his kingdom, 
the more strongly will he feel it incumbent upon him to devote 
his own life to co-operating toward the victory of that kingdom 
and to fit himself for participating in its blessings. 

It is no matter of indifference that we should clearly bring 
out the distinction between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
of Buddha and Schopenhauer, which, with few divergences, is 
the religion of Wagner. 

For if a religion is changed into ever so many symbols and 
allegories to express thoughts of another character — as Scho- 
penhauer and Wagner deal with the Christian religion — then 
that religion is lost. Christianity can be preserved only by a 
return to the historical person of Jesus — to his God, his hope, 
and his conception of the good. 

Moreover, the most dangerous attack made against Chris- 
tianity in our day, and one that has not yet been wholly repelled, 
that of Friedrich Nietzsche, resulted in a great measure from the 
fact that Nietzsche understood Christianity and Jesus in Schopen- 
hauer's sense. The historical Jesus is scarcely ever met in his 
writings. 

Finally there is this to be taken into account : Were a form of 
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Christianity akin to the Buddhist faith to be devised and carried 
into practice, the same fate would befall its votaries which has 
befallen the people which have been or are now ruled by Bud- 
dhism. The question may, indeed, arise as to which is cause and 
which is effect — the decadence of those peoples or their religion ; 
in reality all those peoples are in a condition of decline. One 
may observe something similar in the case of the Catholic nations 
of Europe. Here, too, it is shown that a people must necessarily 
become retrograde where asceticism and monasticism are viewed 
as the peculiar form of the devout life, and faithful work in one's 
calling and simple, strong trust in God are relegated to a second 
place in religion. Or, is here also that kind of devoutness 
the offspring of decadence ? Whichever way it is, we must not 
have decadence, and it behooves everyone who loves his people 
and his neighbor to fight against it. Only the gospel of Jesus, 
with its firm faith in the future and its strong impulse to active 
work can preserve a people. It is not rejection of culture, but 
rather making such culture subservient to the kingdom of God ; 
it is not renunciation of the world, but overcoming the world, 
which lifts us above the sorrows of modern life. Certainly, the 
difficulties connected with the question of how this is to be done 
tower mountain-high; but have we not a thousand hands which 
should work together to remove these mountains ? 

In spite of this disagreement, let us not forget what we have 
in common with Wagner. Along with the homage we pay to 
him as an artist, we would cherish gratitude for the great service 
he has rendered to our age by the promulgation of his views of 
man and the world. More so, especially, because the German 
people in the seventies and eighties of the last century were in 
danger of sinking down into a shallow, superficial enjoyment of a 
culture that was supposed to yield happiness. The gospel which 
David Friedrich Strauss had preached in his " The Old Faith 
and the New," threatened at that time to devour the gospel of 
Jesus. Then Wagner recalled our people to the true and right, 
and to aspiration after the eternal and the highest, an aspiration 
which no industry, no technical pursuit, and no art can conjure 
away. Still in our own day Christianity is in danger of becom- 
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ing lost in culture and of confounding trust in God with a 
superficial worldly enjoyment. In this state of things two 
weighty lessons are earnestly brought to bear upon us in the 
teaching of Wagner; one of these, drawn from his earlier works, 
deals with the social problem and enjoins the carrying out into 
practical effect of the duty of love to one's neighbor; in the 
other the aged Wagner leads us into the still deeper and more 
difficult subject of culture, and compels us to ask what the gos- 
pel has to do with culture. If we have not found Wagner's 
solution of the problem adequate, yet we should never forget 
that he brings it home to us with overwhelming power, and has 
ever afresh directed Christianity to the source of its strength — 
to Jesus himself. In this respect Wagner remains always con- 
sistent; and therefore so far as he has done this, and in propor- 
tion to his true knowledge of Jesus, we owe him an imperishable 
debt of gratitude. 



